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ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The Musical Instruments of the ancient Hebrews, are 
perhaps the least known of any thing mentioned in the Sa- 
cred Writings, although they do not appear to have had 
any great variety. There were three 
instruments; wind instruments, or the flute genus; and 
different kinds of drums. No. 1, is the Hurn Cornet, or 
Shawm, supposed to be made of a ram’s horn, and such as 
were used by the priests when they encompassed the walls 
of Jericho ; and by Gideon, Judges vii. 20. No, 2, is the 
straight trumpet used in the Jewish worship in the wilder- 


ness, to announce the j journeyings or restings of the camp. 


They were of silver, Numbers x. 2, and according to Jose- 
phus, curved at the larger end like a bell. There are two 
Hebrew names for trumpets, which imply a difference 
either of form or of material. The trum of Moses 
and Solomon are calied Chatsotseroth, which seems to 
denote metal trumpets, see Numb, xxxi. 6. 2 Kings xi. 14. 
xii, 13. &c. The Jubilee Trumpets are called 

roth, and this name is also employed metaphorically to 
denote the thunders of Sinai. No. 3, is the ancient double 
flute, both tubes being blown at the same time by the 
mosth, and stopped by the fingers. It is supposed that the 
notes given by one of these pipes were in a correct gra- 
dation of the musical scale below those of the other. No. 
4, exhibits the origin of the Huggab, or Organ, —— so 
common about our streets. The Hebrew name is e 

sive of the sweetness of its tones. No’s. 5 and 
merely large and small bells. The former are supposed t0 to 
be referred to in the passage, Zech. xiv. 20, where the in- 
scription to be worn upon them is mentioned; and the 
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latter were placed at the bottom of the high priest’s robe, 
No.7. This sort of bagpipe is still used in the east. Its 
simplicity shews its hie onsituity as contrasted with the 
more modern ones. No. 8, as it is admitted that this in- 
strument was known in very remote ages among several 
nations. No. 9 and 10, are different sorts of Cymbals, an 
instrument not capable of any variety of notes, and more 
adapted to mark the time than to increase the melody. 
The following however, No. 11, shows a cymbal of a more 
powerful kind, found in the excavations of Herculaneum. 
It is connected with a very ancient sort of flute, and a 
hoop of jingling rings, as if they were all to be played to- 
gether, though it is very difficult to conceive how they 
eould all be held at the same time. No. 12, was found 
at the same place, and appears capable of nothing but a 
rattling noise, and could only act as a metrometer. No’s. 
13 and 14. arc apparently Schalishim, or triangles, as the 
name intimates; though some think it applies not to three- 
sided instruments, but to those with three strings: it is in- 
deed hard to decide which it means positively. 
Youth’s Magazine. 


HELON’S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM: 
THE DEPARTURE. ; 


It was late in the evening : the slaves extinguished the 

seven-branched lamp and laid the cushions for beds in the 
" porticoes which surrounded the inner court. All retired 
speedily to rest, that they might set out the earlier on the 
following morping. But the mother still lingered on the 
spot; her grief increased as the time of departure drew 
nigh; weeping, she embraced her child and said, “ Call 
me Mara, for I am a sorrowful mother in Israel.” Helon 
in silence leant upon her bosom, till Elisama came, and 
said to her: “ Bethink thee of what our prophet saith,* 
* Rachel weepeth for her children and refuseth to be com- 
forted. But thus saith the Lord, refrain thy voice from 
weeping and thine eye from tears: for thy work shall be 
rewarded and thy children shall come again to their own 


* Jer. xxxi. 15. 
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border.’” He forced her away into the inner apartments, 
and himself lay down on one of the cushions in the portico. 

Helon did not attempt to sleep. Wishing his uncle 
calm repose, he ascended the roof of the house where 
stood the alija, a small apartment like a turret, dedicated 
to secret meditation and prayer. From the roof there 
was an extensive view over the city of Alexandria ; on the 
north to the Mediterranean, on the south to the lake Ma- 
reotis, and on the east to the Nile and the Delta, Here 
he had often stood when a boy, and with restless longing 
had looked towards the Holy Land. It was a clear, calm 
night of spring. Refreshing odours arose from the sur- 
rounding gardens. The countless stars shed down their 
twinkling radiance upon him, and the moon’s new light 
was mirrored in the lake and the canals of the Nile. 

Before him lay the city of Alexander, justly styled in 
the days of her highest prosperity, the Queen of the East 
and the Chief of Cities. In what stillness she now re- 
posed, with her towering obelisks ! How deep the silence 
and the rest which wrapt her 600,000 inhabitants, and her 
five harbours, by day so full of activity and noise! The 
house was near the Panium, from which the whole city 
could be seen at one view. There stood the Bruchium 
which, besides the royal palace, contained the Museum, 
rendered the chief seat of the learaing of thé times, by its 
library of 400,000 volumes, and by being the residence of 
the learned men, whom the munificence of the Ptolemies 
had collected arourd their court. Here Helon had sat for 
several years, at the feet of the philosophers. He thought 
on those years, apd as he compared them with his present 
hopes, he exclaimed : 


Better is a day in thy courts than a thousand! 
I would rath¢r be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord 
Than dwel)in the tents of sin.—Ps. Ixxxiv. 10. 


“ Truly the tents of sin,” said he to himself, as he paced 
the roof, “ even when I think on my own people, who live 
here in high favour. Let them be called Macedonians if 
they will, det the sons of the high priest be the command- 
ers of the army, let them hope for still greater distinctions 
from Cleopatra’s favour, it is still an exile and Israel is in 

13* 
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affliction, Their schisms in doctrine and laxity of morals 
are too plain a proof of it.” 

He went into the alija and brought out his harp; the 
plaintive tones resounded through the still air of night as 
he sung 


By the rivers of Babel we sat and wept 

When we thought on Zion. 

We hung our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
Ps. cxxxvii. 


“ Here we ought to hang them upon the pyramids,” con- 
tinued he. “The controversy which destroyed. the har- 
mony of our social meal this evening still jars upon my 
soul, Praised be God, that Jeremiah sojourned with my 
forefathers, that they like myself have continued Aramzan 
Jews, and have not gone over to the Hellenists.” 

The Diaspora, or body of the Jews dispersed in foreign 
countries, was divided at this time into Hellenists and Ar- 
amean Jews. The Hellenists had adopted the Greek, 
at that time the universal language of the civilized and lite- 
rary world; the Aramzan Jews used, even in foreign 
lands, the Hebrew, or rather a dialect of that language, 
called the Aramzan. The latter attached themselves to 
the temple at Jerusalem, the former worshipped at Leon- 
topolis ia Egypt. A division once begun is easily extend- 
ed to other points. With the Greek language the Hellen- 
ists had adopted Grecian culture, yef wished still to con- 
tinue Jews, and hence arose the necessity for uniting phi- 
losophy with the law. 

elon had been hurried by the prevailing spirit of his 
age and country for some years into thé vortex of allego- 
ry. A youth of such an ardent temperament and high in- 
tellectual endowments, comnected with the most consider- 
able families of the Alexandrian Jews, could scarcely es- 
cape this temptation. Had his father been alive, he would 
have been a constant monitor to him agains\ the danger— 
but since his death en the journey to the Hay Land, He- 
lon’s danger had increased, with the increase ef his liberty. 

His mother one evening remarked to him with sorrow 
his slowness in fulfilling the divine precepts. At first he 
was so much offended by it, that he replied to her re- 
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monstrance only by a sarcastic look, and retired to his 
books. But conscience did not allow him to rest. Sud- 
denly the divine denunciation occurred to him, “ The eye 
that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the 
young eagles shall eat it.”* He was deeply moved, and 
now saw with opened eyes the abyss of immorality, to 
the edge of which his new wisdom had conducted him. 
He had long desired to be free from the burthensome du- 
ties of the law, and he had now transgressed against the 
first commandment with promise. He felt to what this 
heathen philosophy, this partial culture of the mind, was 
bringing him; and in the lives of its professors he saw, in 
all their rank maturity, the vices, of which he discovered 
the seeds in his own heart. They lived without a law, 
sunk in heathen vice and immorality. He now perceived 
that nothing but the most faithful obedience to the law 
could make him truly happy, that in this way only he be- 
came a partaker in the promises of God to the upright, and 
that the passion for allegories had corrupted his mind in- 
stead of enlightening it. These reflections determined 
him to return to the faith of his fathers. 

He now felt himself once more at home under his pa- 
ternal roof; his former filial reverence for his mother re- 
turned ; his father’s spirit seemed to smile on his conver- 
sion; and the experienced counsels of his uncle proved 
much more than an equivalent to him for all the wisdom 
of the Museum. All the joys and the longings of his 
childhood returned upon him; the feelings of the present 
moment seemed to be linked immediately to the remem- 
brances of his boyish days, and all that had intervened ap- 
peared like a period of delusion, His desire to behold 
Jerusalem came over him again, in all its original vivid- 
ness: it had been the strongest of his early feelings, and 
the very names of Canaan, Zion, and Jerusalem had held 
a mysterious sway over his imagination, His mother, as 
he sat upon her knees, had told him of the place, towards 
which he was taught to lisp his prayer ; of the thousands 
who went up to the feast; of Moses, David, and Solomon ; 
and had represented Egypt as a land of exile, another Ba- 


Proy. xxx. 17. 
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bel, in comparison with the land of his fathers. He often 
saw her weep when she spoke of Jericho and her native 
city, and related how she, when a maiden, had gone up in 
the choir of singers to the festival, but must now remain 
in a strange land. As the severest punishment for his 
childish offences, he used to be told, that it would be a 
long time before he would be fit to accompany his father 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; and the reward of his 
proficiency and his obedience was the promise of a sight 
of Jerusalem. When Jews from the holy city visited Al- 
exandria, and, as their custom was, cme to see his father, 
it was a festival for Helon; he regarded these strangers 
with scarcely less veneration than his fathers had done 
Jeremiah, and tried all the insinuating arts of which he 
was possessed, to induce the most courteous among them 
to tell him something ‘about the land of his ancestors. It 
was the land of: promise, the theme of sacred song, the 
theatre of sacred history. When his father was in a cheer- 
ful mood, he used to relate anecdotes of his pilgrimages, 
beginning and ending every narrative with the words of 


the children of Korah: 


The Lord loveth the gates of Zion, 

Whose foundation is in the holy mountains, 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
Glorious is it to speak of thee, 

O city of God !—Ps. Ixxxvii. 


The journey from which his father never returned, was 
to have been the last which he made alone—on the next, 
Helon was to have accompanied him. His grief at being 
obliged to remain at home, his mother’s tears, his father’s 
solemn farewell, as it were prophetic of the fatal event ; 
his mother’s daily remarks, “ Now they are in Hebron, 
to-day they will reach Jerusalem; to-day the passover 
begins, to-day it will be over ;” their joyful expectations 
of his return, and the overwhelming intelligence of his 
death, had all combined to leave an impression on his 
mind, which he had with difficulty mastered for a time, and 
which now revived with uncontroulable force. Since his 
return to the law of his fathers, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
had been his dream by night and his thought by day — 
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Leontopolis, the character and proceedings of the Hellen- 
ists, and even the conversation at this evening’s entertain- 
ment, all conspired to convince him, that Egypt was no 
place for the fulfilment of the law. It was now the pre- 
dominant wish of his soul to become a true Israelite, a 
faithful follower of the law, and a worthy member of the 
people of the Lord, and he felt that only in the Holy Land 
could he become so. 

All these reflections and retrospects of his past life filled 
the mind of Helon as he laid down his harp upun the par- 
apet of the roof, and paced up and down in strong emo- 
tion. Attimes he stopped, and fixing his eyes on the 
north-east, almost persuaded himself that the clouds which 
he saw there were the hills of Judah. In the mean time 
Sallu, who, like his master, had been unable to sleep, had 
silently placed a.lamp.in the alija, Helon was attracted 
by the light and went in. A roll lay unfolded ; he looked 
into it, and opened at the splendid description which an 
exile at Nineveh, of the tribe of Naphthali, makes of the 
holy city. (Tob. x.) “O Jerusalem, the holy yf 
nations shal] come from far to the name of the God, 
with gifts in their hands. Blessed are they that love thee, 
and rejoice in thy e. Let my soul bless God, the 
great King: for the Lord our God will deliver Jerusalem 
from all her afflictions. The gates of Jerusalem shall be 
built of sapphires and emeralds and precious stones; thy 
towers and battlements of pure gold: and the streets of 
Jerusalem shall be paved with white marble, and in all her 
streets shall they say Hallelujah! Praised be God who 
hath exalted her, and may his kingdom endure for ever. 
Amen.” 

“ Hallelujah,” he exclaimed, “ that before me an Egyp- 
tian Jew could put such words into the mouth of a captive 
at Nineveh.” He hastened to his harp, and placing the 
foot-stool under his foot, turned towards the Holy Land 
as he sung ' 


O Jebovah, thou art way Ged, y will I seek thee. _ 
land. 


My soul thirsteth for 

In a dry and thirsty 
Would that I migit,see thy sanctuary, 

To beheld thy power and glory.—Ps. Ixili. 


my flesh longeth for thee, 
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He knew by heart all the psalms which had any relation 
‘to Jerusalem, and no sooner had he finished one, than his 
fingers and his voice, unbidden, began another, 


When Israel went out of Egypt. 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language, 
Judah was his sanctuary, 

Israel his dominion.—Ps. cxiv. 


His own pilgrimage to Jerusalem seemed to him like 
the departure of Israel from Egypt fourteen hnndred years 
before, and he was transported at once to those remote 
ages with so lively a feeling, that the psalm seemed to him 
to spring fresh from his own soul, and to have been dic- 
tated by his own emotions, The forty-third Psalm occur- 
red to his mind, and with the raised look, but subdued 
voice of humble devotion, he sung-— 


Send out thy light and thy truth and let them guide me! 
‘Let them bring me to thy holy hill and to thy tabernacles ! 
Then wiil I go unto the altar of God, 

Unto God my exceeding joy. 

Yea upon the harp will I praise thee, 


O God, my God ! 
Why art thou cast dewn, O my soul, 
why art thou disquieted within me 1 
Hope in God ; for shall yet praise him 
Who is the health of my countenance and my God. 


The tones of the harp gradually died away, and Helon 
remained absorbed in gratitude and devotion towards Je- 
hovah. 

At length he arose to perform his evening prayer. Since 
his return to the law of his fathers, he had been rigid in 
the performance of this duty, and without discriminating 
accurately, in the fervour of his new zeal, between the 
commands of God, and the usages established by tradition, 
he would gdly even have added to their length and fre- 
quency. ere was at this time a distinction commonly 
made among the Aramean Jews between the righteous 
gaan, who only aimed to fulfil the law as it was left by 
Moses ; and the pious man, who, not content with this, 
endeavoured by the performance of other ordinances to 
attain a still higher degree of the divine favour. At an 
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earlier period of Helon’s life, it would have seemed to him 
a superfluous trouble, to endeavour to deserve the charac- 
ter of the righteous man; now, nothing could satisfy him, 
but to aspire to the rank of a pious man. 

The washing of the hands preceded prayer, because 
nothing impure was to appear before the purest of Beings. 
Helon next covered his head with his mantle, a sort of 
tallith. This mantle had at the four corners fringes, which 
were called zizis, consisting of eight double twisted threads 
of wool, whose azure colour had a reference to the heavens, 
with five tassels for the five books of the law. The use of . 
these fringes had been commanded by God himself to the 
children of Israel, “ That they might lock upon them and 
remember all the commandments of the Lord and do them, 
and seek not after their own heart and their own eyes.”* 
He next bound the phylacteries, called tephillim, on his 
forehead and his left arm, in such a way that the mag of 
the first hung upon his breast, and the latter were wound 
seven times round the fore-a-m, then across the fore-finger 
and the thumb, and finally three times round the middle 
finger. These phylacteries were little cases, containing 
strips of parchment, on which the following sentences, of 
the law were written. Deut. v. 11, 18—21, Exod. xiii. 16. 
Deut, vi. 4—9. and Exod. xiii. 3—10, of which the Lord 
had commanded “ They shall be for a token upon thine 
hand and for frontlets between thine eyes.”* In the phy- 
lactery for the forehead there were four strips, in that for 
the left arm only one. 

He now placed himself with his face towards Jerusalem 
and prayed the Kri-schma, a prayer which consisted of 
these three passages from the books of Moses ; Deut, vi. 
4—9. in which it is commanded to love and honour God 
alone ; Deut. xi. 13—21, where the promises are given for 
the fulfilling of the law ; and Numb. xv. 37—41. where it 
is required that the commandments be diligently kept. He 
concluded all with a prayer to God, as being, in every 
act of religious worship, the beginning and the end, the 
centre to which every thing tends, 

Having performed his devotions, he descended with a 
cheerful heart from the roof, and laid himself beside Blisa- 

* Num. xv. 38. | Deut. vi. 8. 
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ma in the portico. At the first cock-crowing he arose ; 
for strengthened and animated by hope he had little need 
of sleep. 

He cele first to the alija, and having repeated the cere- 
monies of the preceding evening, and again concluded with 
an act of mh to God, he roused the slaves and bade 
them lead the laden camels to the gate. His mother came, 
with eyes red with weeping, from the apartment of the 
women. The sun was rising at that moment, and Elisama 
approaching her, tried to console her with the words of 
the eighty-fourth Psalm, 

The Lord God is a sun and shield, 
The Lerd will give grace and glory ; 
No good thing will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 


O Lord of Hosts 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee ! 


“ Yes,” she exclaimed, 


Turn thee unto me and have mercy upon me, 
For I am desolate and afflicted. 

The travellers were invited to take some food, but 
Elisama declared that only the servant in Israel took food 
early in the morning, and to others it was a disgrace. The 
mother, however, was not to be dissuaded, and compelled 
them to take dates, figs, and honey. “Greet thy father’s 
grave,” said she to Helon, “ Let thy first visit be to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat.” Sallu led out the camels. He 
was full of joy, and every moment touched his ear-ring as 
a badge of honour. The mother embraced her son, and 
, weeping said to him, 


The Lord bless thee and keep thee ! 

The Lord make his face to shine upon thee 
' And be gracious unto thee ! 

The Lord lift up his Cpestenance upon thee 

And give thee peace ! 


“ Go then,” she exclaimed, “ God be with thee on the 
way, and his a lead thee !” 
elon tore himself from her, and accompanied by his 
uncle, descended the inner court. He had scarcely reach- 
ed the outer, before the delightful expectation of visiting 








gained the ascendency in his 
sorrow of departure. And when from 
the street he had cast back a look on the parer- 
house, and blessed once more his mother and the alija, 
with alacrity on his way, repeating to himself, 
Blessed is the man who puts his confidence in thee, 
And thinks of the way to Jerusalem. 


No farewell to home is ever less painful than the first. 


—~ 


AFFLICTIONS BUT MOMENTARY. 


For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth fer us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. While we look not at things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen: for the things-which are 
seen. are temporal ; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal: 2nd. Cor. iv. 17,18. The A 


resolution 


with zeal and fidelity, and from him he expected to obtain 
i Th his character had been mi 
abused, th i 
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and eternal weight of glory.” How, it may be asked, can 
persecution, disgrace and.reproach, be the instruments of 
so much good? Thus it, was—when “his purified spirit 
should take its flight,” and he should bid a last farewell to 
this earth and its inhabitants, then would he be received 
into the “ everlasting arms” of the Saviour, and reign with 
him forever and ever,, Then his trials and his sorrows 
and his sufferings in the eause 6f the Lord Jesus would be 
tefully remembered, and among the saints in heaven, 
e would stand pre-eminent. In the society of prophets 
and apostles, he would spend an eternity of blessedness, 
and there would he raise his»voice in singing praises to 
the Lamb, and make heaven resound with hosannahs. Oh! 
had he not, for the sake of all this, had he not just reason 
to count his sufferings upon earth as “light afflictions,” and 
to endure them cheerfully ? And have not Christians.now 
the same heaven to look forward to, the same eternaj bliss 
in anticipation?) They have—but they do not; exert all 
their strength, and strive as the apostle did in the cause of 
Christ. ey.are bound too closely to the world, and 
ah! how hard is it to break this bondage! , 

Ne doubt, the Apostle. while suffering for Christ’s sake, 
often felt disposed to “grow weary in well doing.” | But 
this disposition was felt bat for a,short time, and soon he 
shook off all desponding fears, and fought more boldly than 
before, against the allurements of a sinful world, his, own 
doubting spirits and the wiles of the deceiver and destroyer 
of souls, .He was enabled to do. this by keeping his,eye 
fixed upon the heavenly reward, by “looking not,at, the 
things which are'seen, but at the things which are.not 
seen :” for well he knew that “ the things which are seen 
are prmgorel but the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal,” When persecuted and reviled by his. enemies, he 
remembered that in heaven, whither he was going, the 
tongue of slander is silent, and the voice of persecution 
unknown.. Assured of this, his heart was lightened, and 

ain he ed himself to. “do his Masier’s work.” — 

e considered that his present. afilictions would be “but 
for a moment,” and wisely decided that it were better to 
suffer now, and reign through eternity, than to pass away 
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ihis life in idle pl and worthless vanities, and then 
bid adieu to bene inoue orev. 

Christians in this enlightened age have little to endure 
in comparison with what the A suffered. In our 
own country they are peculiarly favoured. But in every 
place, and at every time, ‘here are those who ridicule and 
despise the very name of Jesus. From such, Christians 
will receive and must et fire re roaches, and much 
contempt. “Who ‘is proof % ridicule? f It has pro- 
voked many acohdal o's to eta pe which in their calm- 
er mowents they have bitteriy repented, Let persecution 
and contempt, and ridicule, be answered ‘with meekness, 
Let christians, instead of reviling their enémies, pray for 
them. But, let them not shrink wherever it is . 
trom “ giving a reason of the faith that is in them.” Let 
them declare, before friends and enemies, their dislike to 
sin, their love of Holiness.» And, “let their light so shine 
hefcre mei, that others, seeing their good works, may glo- 
rify cheir Father which is ‘in, heaven.” Thas, they will 
resemble, ‘in some degree, the great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, and like him, they may look forward to a “ crown of 

” 


Let those who are in the ing of life “consider 
these things,” Let them remember their “weight of 
glory,” in another and a better world will be much greater 
if they now seek and find that “wisdom, which is from 
above,” than if they put it off till “a more convenient 
season.” If they defer it'till “age steals on, and decay 
radely seizes them, it is most probable they will never 
make their peace with God,” but die as they have lived, 
alike unprepared for ustfalness on earth and happiness in 
heaven. Let youth now “put on the whole armour of 
God,” and by their holy zea], put to shame the more fee- 
ble faith of older christians, Then, from this time forth, 
they shall be blessed in all things; and God will be their 
defender, the Lord Jesus their Redeemer. and the Holy 
omy their erentetiey:: w—y. . 
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MOUTHS OF ANIMALS, 


Though our extracts from Dr. Paley contain some hard 
words, for the younger part of our readers, yet with the aid 
of their dictionaries, which every youth should keep con- 
stantly by him, we trust they will obtain a choice kerne! 
from the shell. 

One of the principal benefits to be derived from subjects 
of this kind, is a habit of tracirg out for ourselves, the 
evidences of the wisdom and goodness of God in all the 
ebjects around us, In this way, the most inconsiderable 
ebject—an insect, or a feather will yield us the richest 
instruction. 


‘In comparing different animals, I know no part of their 
structure which exhibits greater variety, or, ia that varie- 
ty, a nicer accommodation to their respective convenien- 

» than that which is seen in the different formations of 

ir mouths, Whether the purpose be the reception of 
aliment merely, or the catching of prey, the picking up of 
seeds, the cropping of herbage, the extraction of juices, 
the suction of liquids, the breaking and grinding of food, 
the taste of that food, together with the respiration of air, 
and in conjunction with the utterance of sound ; these va- 
rious offices are assigned to this one part, and, in different 
species, provided for, as they are wanted, by its different 
constitution. In the human species, forasmuch as there 
are hands to convey the food to the mouth, the mouth is 
flat, and by reason of its flatness fitted only for reception : 
whereas, the projecting jaws, the wide rictus, the pointed 
teeth, of the dog and his affinities, enable them to apply 
their mouths to snatch and seize the objects of their pur- 
suit. The full lips, the os. tongue, the corrugated car- 
tilaginous palate, the eutting teeth, of the ox, the 
deer, the horse and the sheep, qualify this tribe for braws- 
ing upon their pasture; either gatheriug large mouthfuls 
at once, where the grass is Jong, which is the case with the 
ox in particular ; or biting close, where it is short, which 
the horse and the sheep are abie to do, in a degree that 
_ one could: hardly expect. The retired under jaw of a 
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swine works in the ground, after the protuding snout, like 
a prong er ploughshare, has made its way to the roots upon 
which it feeds. A conformation so happy was not the gift 
of chance. 
‘In birds, this organ assumes a new character ;_ new both 
in substance and in form, but, in both, wonderfully adapt- 
ed to the wants and uses of a distinct mode of existence. 
We have, no longer, the fleshy lips, the teeth of enamelled 
bone ; but we have, in the place of these two parts, and 
to perform the office of both, a hard substance, (of the 
same nature with that which composes the nails, claws, 
and hoofs of quadrupeds,) cut out into proper shapes, and 
prem ner suited to the actions which are rye a 
sharp edge and tempered point of the sparrow’s bill, pi 
almost every kind of nek op from its concealment in the 
plant: and not only so, but hulls the grain, breaks and 
shatters the coats of the seed, in order to get at the kernel. 
The hooked beak of the hawk tribe, separates the flesh 
from the bones of the animals which it feeds upon 
with the cleanness and precision of a dissector’s 
{The butcher bird transfixes its prey upon thes 
thorn, whilst it picks its-bone.) In some birds 
class, we have the cross bill, i. e. both the upper and 
bill hooked, and their tips crossing. The spoon bill, en- 
ables the goose to graze, to collect its food fromthe 
tom of pools, or to seek it amidst the soft or liquid sub- 
stances with which it is mixed. The long ng’ bill 
of the snipe and woodcock, penetrates still into 
moist earth, which is the bed in which the food of that 
species is lodged. This is exactly the instrument which 
oe animal wanted. It did not want strength in its bill, 
which was inconsistent with the slender form of the ani- 
mal’s neck, as well as unnecessary for the kind of aliment 
oo which it subsists; but it wanted length to reach its 
object. ; ie 


* But the ies of bill which belongs to birds that live 
by suction, es to be described in its particular re- 
lation to that office. They are what naturalists call ser- 
rated or dentated bills; the inside of them, towards the 


edge, being thi set with parallel or concentric rows, 
of short, song, sharp pnd prickles. These, though 
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they should be called teeth, are not for the purpose of 
mastication, like the teeth of quadrupeds; nor yet, as in 
and retaining of their prey ; but for a 

form a filter. The duck by 

mud; examiuing with great 

accuracy, the pode the brake, every mixture which is 
likely to conta herfood. ‘The ‘operation i is thus carried 
on. The tiquid or substances, in which the 
animal bas plunged her she draws, by the action of 
ber lungs, through the narrow interstices which lie between 
these teeth ; catching, as as the stream passes across her 
beak, whatever it may happen to bring along with it, that 
proves agreeable to her choice,’ and easily dismissing all 
the rest. Now suppose the purpose to have been, out of 
a mass of con and heterogeneous substances, to sepa- 
rate for the use of the ‘animal, or rather to enable the ani- 
mal to separate for its own, those few particles which 
suited its taste and digestion, what more artificial, or more 
instrument of selection, could have been given 

to it, than this natural filter ? 

‘Every me animal mouth is mechanical. The 
teeth of fish, points turned backwards, like the 
teeth of a wool or. oy Ama The teeth of lobsters 
work one against another, like the sides of a pair of shears. 
In many insects, the meuth is converted into a pump or 
sucker, fitted at the end: sometimes with a wimble, some- 
times with a forceps; | by which double provision, viz. of 
the tube and the penetrating form of the point, the insect 
first bores through the integuments of its prey, and then 
extracts the juices. And what is most extraordinary of 
all, ene sort of mouth, asthe occasion requires, shall be 
changed into another sort. The caterpillar, could not 
live without teeth 5 in several ies, the butterfly formed 
from it, could not use them. The old teeth therefore are 
cast off with the exuvie of the grub; a new and totally 
different apparatus assumes their place in the fly. Amidst 
these novelties of form we sometimes forget that it is, all 
the while, the animal’s mouth ; that, whether it be lips, or 
teeth, or bill, or bénk, ar shears, or pump, it is the same 
part diversified : and it is also remarkable, that under all 
the varieties of configuration with which we are acquain+ 
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ed, and which are very great, the organs of taste and 
smelling are situated near each other.’ 
Paley’s Natural Theology. 


_———— 


THE FIG TREE. 


Fig-trees are very common in Palestine. They flourish 
in a dry and sandy soil. ; are not shrubs as in Euro- 
pean gardens, but frees, not altogether erect and yet tall 
and leafy. The shade of the fig-tree is very pleasant, and 
was well known to the Hebrews, Micah iv. 4. Fig-trees 
begin to sprout at the time of the vernal equinox, Luke xxi. 
29. 30, Mat. xxiv. 32, The fruit makes its appearance be- 
fore the leaves; the foliage expands about the end of March, 
Mat, xxi, 19. Mark xi. 13. The figs are of three kinds. I. 
The untimely fig, which puts forth at the vernal equinox, 
and before it is ripe is called, the green fig, but when ripe, 
the untimely fig, Doms ii, 13. Hosea ix, 10, Jer, xxiv. 2. It 
comes to maturity the latter part of June, Compare Mark 
xi. 13. Mat. xxi, 19..and in relish surpasses the other 
kinds, Jer. xxiv, 2. Hl. The summer or dry fig. It o- 
pears about the middle of June and comes to maturity 
August. III, The winter fig, which germinates in August, 
and does not ripen until the falling of the leaves, which is 
about the end of November. It is larger and of a bro 
colour than the others. . All figs when ripe, but especially 
the untimely, fall spontaneously, Nahum iii. 12. The 
early figs are eaten, but some are dried in the sun and pre- 
served in masses, 1 Sam. xxv. 18. xxx. 12. 2 Kings xx. 7. 
t Chron. xii. 40. The parable in Luke xiii, 6—9, is 
founded in the oriental mode of gardening ; and the meth- 
od of mere’ Se palm, whose barrenness may be reme- 
died in the way there mentioned, is transferred to the fig- 
iree.—Jahn’s Archeology. 
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THE CONTRAST. 
CHAPTER V. 
(Continued from page 91.) 


I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
b heed mp eee pare, whose doctrine aad whose life 
‘coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest jo the sacred cause. 
To such I render more than mere respect, 
_ Whose actions say that they respect themselyes. © CowPEr. 


—_—_——— 


painful discovery—Anonymous letters—A Cards—Advanta- 
EOD idee Clue haadiig far acesensid—Desitn ond 
consistency—Reflection thereon. 


A 


It is easy to imagine what consternation filled the minds 
of Le Monde and his clerks, at the discovery of a forged 
dill ! Suspicion was now all alive ; but whatever might be 

‘the secret conjecture, nothing was divulged. Le Monde 
himself was indefatigable in his pursuit of the offender, but 


determined not to fix the upon the innocent. His 
first step was to take up the bill, and next to trace out those 
who had indorsed it. All that transpired he kept withia 
his own breast, nor even mentioned any thing respecting 
the affair to any one in his own family. He had already 
seen four of the parties, through whose hands it had pass- 
ed, but one of those whose name appeared, could not be 
found. Yet Le Monde had ‘strong suspicions, which in- 
duced him to watch diligently, and to commence an ex- 
amination of his warehouse goods. He discovered a va- 
cancy in some of the shelves, and that many yards of 
superfine cloth were missing! While this was in agitation, 
he received a note one saorning stating that all their at- 
tempts to discover the drawer of the bill would be in vain 
for the delinquent was in his own house! There was no 
name to the note, the writer apologized for the omission 
by the circumstance of the delicate nature of his comme- 
ication. 
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Aunonynious letters are generally regarded as the resort 
of mean and ¢ spirits. Many an excellent charac- 
ter has been grieved by the reception of an abusive letter, 
fraught with unfounded insinuations, the production of 
one, who, like a base, evil minded assassin, sought an op- 
portunity to stab in the dark. There may be instances 
which may justify an anonymous epistle, but they are very 
rare! Such productions are for the most part badly re- 
ceived ; the writer is supposed to be a secret enemy, who 
takes this method of expressing his malignant disposition, 
towards the person addressed. 

The mind of Le Monde was much agitated. He scarce- 
ly knew in whom he. could confide, The property that 
had been secretly conveyed away, was by no means incon- 
siderable, yet he knew not the exact amount. He main- 
tained his resolution to take no further steps, but to ob- 
serve carefully and diligently passing events. “he storm 
that had arisen was at length a , and a calm siic- 
ceeded ; but it was the “treacherous calm,” which indi- 
cated the approach of a still more violent tempest. 

Melville. had much to try the nature of his princi 104 
and the reality of his religion. Every method had 
resorted to in order to induce him to visit the theatre, and 
to form one of a party to Vauxhall, Sometimes a box 
ticket was forwarded to him—at another time he-was_in- 
vited to spend an, evening with a friend of Elworthy’s, — 
where there was to be.a musical party. Melville accepted 
it, but to his utter astonishment, Cards were introduced ! 
“ Come Mr, Melville,” said an interesting young lady, “I 
hope you will join us at cards, We mean to have a little 
music presently.” “I never play, madam,” said Melville, 
“ Not at cards, sir?” “No madam,” “Then I suppose 
you have some religious objection to them.” “ My objec- 
tion is, that it occupies time without affording any remu- 
neration, to which I might add, that it opens a door to a 
train of evils—excites bad tempers- quarrels— 
and leads to gaming and other vices. ere there no oth- 
er evil attached to it, this would be sufficient—that it in- 
duces a habit of trifling, and deteches the mind from solid 
and beneficial pursuits,” “ Well, sir, +e have such 
serious objections J will not press you. o I suppose 
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you do not play at back ‘gammon, draughts,” &c. “No, 
I dicate in nothing of the sort.” “Oh! dear 
sir, what a mopish life you must lead! 1 presume then you 
never go to the play, nor to‘any place of public amuse- 
ment!” “No madam, Ehave no desire for such things.” 

“Poor young fellow,” said an clderly matron, “I dare 
say he would sooner go to hear preaching. I presume, 
sit, (addressing herself to Melville, your parents were 
very religious, and that you were brought up in that way.” 

“They were, and are still, very conscientious in their 
profession of religion, and certainly taught me that one 
part of religion consisted iu not loving the world.” 

“Oh! bat my young friend, God Almiglity designed 
these things for our recreation and happifess.” — _~ 

“T have never read that in the Scriptares, madam.” 

* The Scriptures ! my young friend, Oh dear, we must 
not read them too much, for they are very mysterious, and 
we must leave our spiritual guides to explain them to us, 
for my part I sce no harm in an innocent game at cards. 
There are aot who donot'play that do worse. Better 
play at a friendly game than scandalize our neighbours.” 

“T see no necessity for scandal, mzdam; I believe you 
will acknowledge that there is more scandal at a card-table 
than in any other situation.” * 

The matron maie no reply, and a silence of some min- 
utes ensued, which was at length interrupted by a young 
gentleman dressed a la dandy tightly begirt with stays, 
and decorated with a'quizzing glass, who, turning to Mel- 
ville, said, “ I suppose sit, you preach, sometimes,” “No 
sir, if am happy to be a hearer.” “Ha, ha, well, ‘pon hon- 
our; I think you would make a food preacher. I suppose 
you never sniile, nor indulge in a joke.” ; 

“T do not knéw ‘why you should suppose this. If you 
consider me to be ‘religious; you ought to know that ‘ros 
ligion is the soul 6f' happiness’—that it banishes sorrow, 
and chases se gn oe heart—that it guides into the 
way of peace, and préduces real and permanent delicht. 
So full’ of joy itself, that it séeks not such’auxiliariés ds 
have been referred to th this conversation. Allow me, sir; 
to recommend you to’ study the subject seriously. awd you 
will. soon be €onvinced Mt thekelly evéry thing in reat 


vital religion that condures to cheerfulness.” 
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The young dandy froeged his glass, and bowed assent 
to the remarks of Melville. He felt that he could not 


maintain,a conversation with one who appeared to be so 
capable of defending his subject. The very presence of a 
good man has a powerful influence on the gay and dissi- 
pated, and although gy Saag not accord with his. princi- 
ples, or assent to what they term his preciseness, yet they 
cannot but approve his conduct. 


A good man seen, though silent, counsel gives. 


A manly unequivocal avowal of attachment to heavenly 
things, is highly commendable, and indispensably necessa- 
ry, and when it is combined with a modest humble de- 
meanor, it will always be received with respect, even by 
persons of a hostile character. 

The conversation that ensued, suspended the introduc- 
tion of cards, and music was eventually introduced, Some 
delightful pieces from Handel were played by a young la- 
dy, with peculiar taste, and admirable execution. Cake 
and wine were now brought in, and a short but lively con- 
versation closed the evening, in which Melville modestly 
expressed his sentiments concerning many works which 
had been mentioned, frequently declaring the delight he 
experienced in history, poetry, &c. Novels were referred 
to, and Melville being asked his opinion on them, obsery- 
ed, that he considered the far greater number of them to 
be not only injurious to the morals, but productive of se- 
rious copseqnences. That circulating libraries, where 
novels were pripcipally tent; were an evil not only to re- 
spectable young ladies, but especially to servants, whose 
time and money were, wasted, and ideas of the lighest and 
most pernicious sort.infused into the mind, 

“ But there are, some good novels,” said the dandy, 
“Oh certainly,” exclaimed the venerable matron. “1 
have read thousands of them in my life, and 1 have ad- 
mired some few of them as containing very good senti- 
ments.” 

“ Only a few of them” said Melville! “It is on that 

inciple I do not make them a part of my reading, for te 
sae remark of Dr. Young, lta man were to a 
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in an oyster, out of a million, it would not encourage 
im to commence fisherman for life.’ ” 

“Then you do not read to be amused,” said the dandy. 

“ My time is too limited to read for mere amusement,” 
rejoined Melville. “I endeavour to blende the ufile et 
dulce, for I have been tto make much of time and to 
value moments and endeavour io abstain from 
what is unprofitable and to deliberate before I accept an 
invitation, determined if possible either to do good or to 
get good.” rae 

There was something in the manner of Melville that 
commanded approbation, and when he had taken his de- 
parture, even the dandy exclaimed that he was a charming 
lad, although his ideas were singular. 

“That arises from his education” said the matron, “ pro- 
bably a little intercourse with fashionable society, will 
rectify his prejudices. Yet I could wish that some of my 
children were equally promising. At any rate we could 
not reply to his remarks with any chance of success.” 

“TI could have joked them away,” said the dandy, “ but 
he soon despoiled me of that weapon, and he looked so 
grave, that I was completely silenced.” 

After Melville had retired to his room, he began to re- 
flect on the incidents of the evening. He perceived the 
importance of resolution and consistency. ‘If a man will 
be my disciple, he must deny himself and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.’ He must, for the law of the king- 
dom of God is absolute. He that is a friend of the world is 
the enemy of God. ‘This is the victory that overcometh 
the world even our faith.’ A constant warfare must be 
kept up. Watchfulness and prayer must be perpetually 
resorted to. There are in every town persons of the very 
worst principles, whose'sole delight is to corrupt the youth- 
ful mind, and when a father sends a child from home he 
needs to pray that God would keep him from the evils of 
the world. Infidels, gamesters, profligates, are to be 
found in the common pot-house and in the superb hotel, 
in the humble cottage and in the stately mansion. Aban- 
doned minds take a satanic pleasure in leading a youth 
from the path of virtue. They call darkness light and 
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light darkness, evil good, and good evil. Like their grand 
progenitor, they adopt the maxim : 


To do ought good shall never be our task 
But ever to do ill our sole delight ! ! 


Melville determined that nothing should move him, but 
he determined this in the strength of God, and having 
committed himself to the divine protection he calmly re- 
tired to rest and sunk on his pillow, 


As in the embraces of his God 
Or on his Saviour’s breast. 


( To be continued. ) 


{THE GEMS, OR PRECIOUS STONES. 


Certain minerals, (says Cleaveland,) in the class of 
earthy compounds, have received the name of gems, or 
precious stones. Their value, as articles of luxury: or 
commerce, depends, in a B ee degree, on their hardness, 
transparency, or color. e most important are the sap- 
phire, embracing the oriental ruby, sapphire, and tepaz ; 
spinelle ; emerald ; and topaz. hs also the ame- 
thyst and some other varieties of quartz; the turquoise ; 
the chrysoberyl; the zircon; tourmaline; some varieties 
of feldspar; the iolite; garnet; cinnamon stone; and 
chrysolite are employed in jewelry. The diamond (of 
which we gave some account in the last number,) belongs 
to combustibles. 

The base of artificial gems is a paste, which when fused, 
forms a colourless glass. By the addition of various me- 
tallic substances, it is made to resemble the topaz, emerald, 
amethyst, ruby, &c. Most-of the common articles of jew- 
elry are set with these artificial gems. 

We cannot always be certain that the names given to 
precious stones other minerals in the Bible, are the 
same as those by which they are now called. In one in- 
stance, at least, we are sure a change has taken place. 

Vol. VIII. No. 5. 15 
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The substance called nitre in the passage, “ If thou wash 
thee with nitre, and take thee much soap, &c.” is different 
from our nitre or salt petre, as it is called in the language of 
common life. The nitre there spoken of is a compound of 
soda, one of the ingredients of hard soap, and hence very 
suitable for washing. It effervesces when an acid is pour- 
ed upon it; hence, probably, the phrase, “ as vinegar up- 
on nitre,” Prov. xxv. 20. 


= 
THE TOPAZ. 


The prevailing colour of the topaz is yellow, oftena 
pale or wine yellow, sometimes tinged with red, orange 
or green. Indeed, almost every variety of colour occa- 
sionally occurs. Several others of the precious stones, 
have sometimes, from their yellow colour, been incorrect- 
ly called topaz. 

In common with most of the gems, topaz is character- 
ised by its extreme hardness. This though inferior to that 
of the diamond and sapphire is nevertheless so great as to 
scratch quartz, the substance by which glass is usually cut. 

It has before been mentioned that the diamond is com- 
posed of carbon, of which charcoal is almost entirely made 
up. But most of the precious stones, as for example, the 
topaz, the sapphire, the emerald, &c. have alumine, for 
their principal ingredient. Alumine is an earth which is 
found in common alum, (from which it derives its name,) 
and is that which gives to clay its peculiar plastic quality. 

The topaz is found in Siberia, in Saxony, in England 
and Scotland and in Brazil. Quite recently also those of 
a very large size, though none as yet remarkable for their 
beauty, have been discovered at Huntington, about twenty 
miles west of New Haven. 

When the topaz is without flaws and of a pure yellow, 
it is much employed in jewelry, Usually the Saxon to- 
paz presents a pale yellow; the Brazilian a deeper yellow, 
_ Sometimes tinged with red. The Siberian topaz is colour- 
less or like the topaz of Scotland, of a greenish white. 
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THE FIRE. 


The object of this little work, my dear young friends, is 
to instruct and amuse you: to present knowledge and vir- 
tue in an engaging dress ; and to allure you in the paths of 
science and religion by strewing those paths with flowers. 

Since, one of your number has been turning over these 
pages, in search of something new or amusing, you have 
perhaps been looking around you with an unconscious 
gaze. Is there nothing in the room to interest you, noth- ° 
ing curious for you to examine, from which you can de- 
rive instruction and amusement? Look around you once 
again. Every thing is curious every thing is wondértal. 
See the fire, how bright it blazes, how curiously the curl- 
ing smoke ascends, how beautiful is the fitful flame. You 
have observed it so often that it has ceased to interest you ; 
bree oe Bet tore and what becomes of 
those particles of wood which are constantly di ing? 
Think you they are destroyed? Impossible. The weed 
itself is destroyed, but the particles of which it is compos- 
ed are not. They disappear, but they do not cease to 
exist. We can no more destroy a particle of matter, than 
we can create one. To create and to destroy are alike 
the work of God. Do you ask, what then becomes of the 
wood which is pees! 2 disappearing ? It is formed into 
other substances. Part of it (as you well know) is con- 
verted into ashes, and remains upon the hearth: part as- 
cends the chimney in the form of smoke, and particles 
resembling dust: and part by being minutely divided, be- 
comes invisible. But though invisible to us it still exists, 
That Almighty Being, who at first created, and has since 
preserved it in existence, still beholds it, still directs its 
motions, and may again discover it to us under a different 
form. He may convert it into wood again, by causing, 
the scattered, wandering particles now floating in the at- 
mosphere, to unite, descend, and nourish some thriving 

nt or tree : or He may convert it into a new substance, 

y the particles to combine in a different manner 

or in proportions. There are many substances 
composed of nearly the same simple materials as wood. 
HARRIET, 
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THE CANDLE. 


Permit me now, dear reader, to direct your attention to 
a fire of less magnitude, but equally interesting with the 
one we have just been examining. Perhaps it is by its 
usefui light, you are now enabled to peruse these pages ; 
and will you read, and work, and play by it, evening after 
evening for years, without becoming intimately acquainted 
with its properties. The candle, like the wood on the fire, 
is constantly diminishing, The particles of tallow or wax, 
of which it is composed are constantly disappearing. Part 
of them are converted into watery vapour, resembling the 
steam of the tea-kettle, and part into carbonic acid gas, an 
air, in many respects resembling that which we breathe, 
but with these essential differences, It is possessed of 
very poisonous qualities, and were a flame plunged into 
the pure gas, it would almost instantly be extinguished. 
These particles of water and of gas (or fixed air as it is 
frequently called) though really existing in the atmosphere, 
and known to exist there by their effects; yet are so mi- 
nutely divided, and separated so far asunder from each 
other, that they are imperceptible to any of our senses. 
By art however, they might be again combined into per- 
ceptible forms, and undoubtedly will be by our great Crea- 
tor. The watery vapour arising from your candle, and 
now floating in your room, may perhaps unite with other 
particles of the same nature, derived from other burning 
bedies, and these again with others, exhaled by the sun, 
from the sea, es eed, and moist objects on the land. 
These united particles may form clouds, which at some 
future peried will descend in showers to fertilize the earth. 
The carbonic gas being heavier than the atmosphere, does 
not ascend through it but remains near the earth, where in 
the spring and summer seasons it nourishes the growing 
pee’ r though deleterious to the animal, it is highly 

ial to the vegetable kingdom. Thus the particles 
of which this earth is composed, after having been service- 
abie te us under one form, are, by the kindness of our 
Heavenly Benefactor, combined into others, that they may 
be again useful. Considerations like these ought to fil} the 


- 
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mind with admiring ard adoring thoughts of God, and to ex- 
pand the heart with gratitude and love. HARRIET. 


THE GUN. 


As Mr. Roberts came home one day from shooting, he 
left his gun on the terrate in the garden, intending present- 
ly to return, and take out the charge. He went, ver, 
to call ona gentleman with whom he had some basiness, 
and he forgot that he had left his fowling piece loaded. 

In the meantime his son John went into the garden, and 
on the aed and he was much pleased to find his father’s 
gan there. He eagerly took it up: ‘I will go, 
merrily, ‘through my exercise.’ So he amused hitnself 
with the gan for some time. 

Presently, his sister Mary came to walk in the 
below the terrace. She called to him, and bade him pat 
down her papa’s gun; but he made sport of her, and said, 
‘ You are only a silly girl, and you are afraid of a gua. I 
am a man—TI shall one day be a soldier—perhaps a gene- 
ral :—-see how well I handle the gin—make ready! pre- 
sent! Now run away, Mary, else [ shall shoot you.” And 
he pointed the gun at her. 

Mary was very much frightened ; and she ran away, and 
took shelter under a tree, crying out, Pray don’t, John ! 
Pray don’t, John ! 

But John, laughing at her fears, as he did not know the 
gun was charged, stil oem it towards her, and though 
he had not intended it, it went off. Poor Mary gave a 
loud shriek, and fell to the ground. John, full of terror, 
as if he had himself received the fatal blow, dropped the 
fowling piece from his hands, and flew into the garden to 
his’ sister. 

Her mamma, who had seen her fall, was the first who 
came to her, and she found her lying on the ground 
covered with her blood. She took her up in her arms, and 
rent the air with her grief; at the same time calling ber by 
every tender name. ‘My child! my sweet child! my 
Mary! my love! my darling!’ said she, and her tears 

15* 
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flowed very plentifully, _ But Mary took no notice and all 
concluded that she was dead. . 

A medical gentleman, however being at hand, he was 
called; in a few minutes he came. He said that she was 
but slightly wounded ; that she had fainted from the fright, 
and that she would soon come to herself again. 

And so she did, to the great joy of the whole family, 
especially of John and his mamma, : 

It was found that most of the shot which were in the 
gun, had entered the branches. of the tree under which 
Mary had providentially taken shelter. 

John’s papa did not return home till Mary was fast re- 
coyering. John went and fell, trembling, at his feet, cover- 
ed with tears. ‘ John,’ said his father, ‘ you have almost 
killed your sister, but I see you are heartily sorry; I thank 
God, who has kindly preserved my dear Mary in this mo- 
ment of great danger. . I forgive you. But go, and recol- 
lect as long as you live, what has happened to-day ; and 
the folly and danger of playing with firearms,’ 1%. Z, 


== 
THE PLAIN OF GALILEE. 


Being arrived at this elevated plain, we find that the 
Mount of Beatitudes, which closes as it were a kind of 
barrier on the east, is not on this side so high as on the 
other side it appeared to be, The plain in fact, rises at 
the end by a geutle slope into two small hills, on ei- 
ther of which it is probable enough that our Saviour sat 
when he delivered the Sermon on the Mount. They are. 
nearly close together, and would. take a person not more 
than five minutes to ascend them. The plain itself abounds 
with flowers; and though we were not able to say, that 
among these, we could discern the lilies of the field to 
which our Saviour directed the thoughts of his hearers, 
yet my eye was particularly delighted by the sight of a 
flower not very common in England, the purple autumnal 
crocus. I have obseryed it flourishing, at this season, in 
every part of Mount Lebanon ; and here, at this moment, 
it was expanding its beautiful petals to as bright a sun as 





The Grave of Brainerd. 


ever lighted up the blue firmament, and if our Heavenly 
Father so clothe the grass of the field, will he not much 
more clothe us? Have not we that same evidence of His 
care, exhibited to our senses on this unexhausted soil, 
which the apostles themselves had ? 

Jowett’s Christian Researches. 


THE GRAVE OF BRAINERD. 


The name of Brainerd is familiar to many as a man of 
apostolic piety and as an eminently devoted and success- 
ful missionary to the aborigines of this continent. Those 
too who have read the life of Henry Martyn, know that 
the fragrance of his example, has not been confined to 
the age and country in which he lived. Speaking of the 
means by which the attention of that “ man of God” was 
first directed to missionary subjects, his biographer says, 
“ Perusing the life of David Brainerd, who preached with 
apostolical zeal and success to the North American In- 
dians, and who finished a course of self-denying labours 
for his Redeemer, with unspeakable joy, at the early age 
of thirty-two,* his soul was filled with a holy emulation, 
of that extraordinary man; and after deep consideration 
and fervent prayer, he was at length fixed in a resolution 
1o imitate his example.” 

But though the example of this good man has been so 
wide in its influence, and his memory so highly appre- 
ciated, it is perhaps, not generally known that his mortal 
remains rest in one of the pleasant villages which grace 
the banks of our own loved Connecticut. 

A year or two since, my companion and myself had oc- 
casion on our journey to pass through Northampton, the 
village in question, Our first inquiry, on alighting at the 
inp, was for the grave of Brainerd. Passing down the 
principal avenue of the grave yard, (on the right hand 
towards the farther extremity,) we soon found the object 
ef our search, It was covered with a tablet, of red sand 


* Brainerd at his death, had not quite completed his thirtieth year. 
Epiror: 
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stone, (if my memory serves we which was inserted 
a small slab of white marble. is last, which was ap- 
parently of later date than the tablet, contained the follow- 
ing inscription. : 
Sacred to the memory 
OF THE 
Rev. DAVID BRAINERD, 

a faithful and laborious missionary to the 
Stockbridge, the Delaware, and the Susquehannali 
tribes of Indians, who died in this town, 

Oct. 10, 1747, aged 30. 


We could not refrain from plucking (yet without any 
feelings of superstition) a few spires of the grass now with- 
ering around his tomb. Our silent prayer also ascended, 
that some folds of the mantle of his self-denial, his tender 
compassion for sinners, and his ardent aspirations after 
heaven might rest upon us. And as we went our way, we 
said to each other, that this spot would not always remain 
so untrodden, nor would, (as we trusted) another eighty 


years roll over our world, with so few imitations of the 
bright example of this holy missionary. 


DEATH OF: MISSIONARIES. 


The past month has brought with it much painful intel- 
ligence from the missionary stations. By a ietter from 
Antigua, lately received im this place, we learn that the 
whole of the Methodist mission family stationed at that 
island have perished by shipwreck. 

They had left St. Kitts for Antigua, on their retura from 
a yearly meeting. Only one individual was saved out of 
a wvng te thirteen, five of whom were ordained ministers. 
. Mr. Fisk too, the beloved companion of Parsons, in the 
first modern Protestant Mission to the Holy Land, has 
gone to bis rest. After preaching the gospel at Smyrna, 
distributing the scriptures in Egypt, passing up through 
the wilderness to the land flowing with milk and honey, 
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ence and again visiting Jerusalem, and performing many 
wearisome journeys in the region round about, he has at 
length “fallen asleep,” in the midst of his brethren at 
Beirout. 

A letter from one of them giving an account of his sick- 
ness, says, “ When his fever had assumed an alarming as- 
pect, we felt it our duty to communicate to him our appre- 
hensions that he would not recover. He received the in- 
telligence with composure, expressed a hope in the Sa- 
viour—said his views were not as clear as he could wish, 
but he trusted in Him and was not afraid. He gave di- 
rections what to say to his father, ‘ whose tears,’ said he, 
‘will roll down his cheeks, but he knows what sorrow is 
and where to look for comfort,’ In a short prayer, he 
said, ‘O Lord, 1 know not what I want, but thou knowest ; 
I know not what is best, but thou dost !’ At another time he 
was asked if he had any request to make in prayer: he 
said, “ If it be. the Lord’s will that I may get well to pray 
with you, and labour with you a little longer ; if not, that 
I may honour God by my dying behaviour!” His dying 
counsel to us, was, ‘ live near to God, dwell in love, and 
wear out in the service of Christ,” 

If any youthful disciple be panting to tread in the foot- 
steps of this devoted missionary, let him ponder his dying 
counsel; let him “live near to God, thus will he be 
prepared and inclined to wear out in the service of Christ.” 


Poetry. 


ISRAEL’S PRAYER: 


‘« Gtve him no rest till he establish and make Jerusalem a praise on the 
earth.” Asainh xii. 7. 
Forsaken, desolate—ah! where is he, 
The God Eternal, whom our served ? 
A God whose name his children boast, 
To bondage chosen, and to wrath preserved. 


Ah! where is He, who erst for Israel’s sake, 
Taught his own waters to forget their course ’ 

Dyed deep his right hand in the Heathen's blood, 
And quench’d the nations for his peopie’s cause? 
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Ah! where is He! Ah! where are they, who once 
On Carmel’s mount invok’d the living God ? 
Where do they wander? of the world despis’d, 
Of Him who lov’d them, spurn’d and disavow'd ! 


Will He forsake us? Will our God forget— 
Ferget his children of his chosen land ? 
Where justice first aveng’d her slighted laws, 

And mercy stoop'd to stay the lifted hand. 


Hear us, O Thou, who wert our Father once, 
Ere yet thy justice chas’d us from our home ; 
Who art our Father now, although it be ‘ 

Thine hour of promis’d mercy is not come. 


O, bear our prayers !—And ye who love the name 
Of Israel’s God, be instant at his throne— 

Let the loud orison be heard in heaven, 
That he delay not to reclaim bis own. 


THE CHILD’S HYMN. 


ag ep tr acer 
Sivect Cor nies es blaccuile Sracrstund 
Thy sacred Word of truth! 


While nature prompts us to transgress 
Thy righteous, holy law, 

When sinners to destruction’s path, 
Would fain our footsteps draw : 


Preserve our souls from every snare, 
By sin or Satan spread ; 

And may we choose the happy way, 
The wise and pious tread. 


rye ion y= stain, 
“fiinelemse 


Then when our spirit leaves this clay, 
Which forms our mortal frame, 

ur Souls shall join th’ angelic throng, 
To praise the Saviour’s name ! 
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BEAUTY. 


I saw a dew drop, cool and clear, 
Dance on a myrtle spray ; 
Gay colours decked the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear 
When showers and sunbeams play. 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorched the pearl away. 
High on aslender potished stem 
A fragrant lily grew ; 
On the pure petals many a gem 
Glittered, a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew ; 
A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapped the stem in two. 
Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 
Shines beauty in its vernal year, 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom : 
D+ ath breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb ! 


THE FIRE-FLY. 


Littie rambler of the night, 

Where and whence thy glowing light’ 
is it form’d of evening dew, 

Where and whence thy brilliant hue’ 
Hark ! methinks a voice replies, 

He that form’d the azure skies, 

Great in least, and good to all, 

Lord of man and insect small ; 

He it was, that made this vest ; 
Search, adore nor know the rest 


Little rambler of the night 
Blessed be this voice of thine! 

He that cloth’d thy form in light 
Is thy God as well as mine! 


@o enjoy in verdant fields, 

What his roye] bounty yields ; 

Nip the leaf or taste the flower ; 
Sip in nature's roseate bower ; 
Filling full the span that’s given, 
With the boons of gracious Liner’. 
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MY CLASS. 
By a Sunday School Teacher. 


Waar is it makes me early rise— 
What is it that unseals my eyes— 
To meet the Sabbath morning skies ? 
My Class. 


When storms and hail around me beat, 
What then attracts my willing feet, 
To brave the driving snow and sleet ? 
My Class. 


What, when I bend my knees in pray’r, 
Shall have a warm petition there, 
That it may be the Saviour’s care ? 

My Class. 


Whose little hearts with transport beat, 
Their teacher’s eye once more to meet, 
And throng around her wooden seat ? 

My Class. 





Who gave their “‘ Sunday-pence” with care, 
That poor black children too may share 
The blessings which surround us there ? 

My Class. 


Whom deo I strive to tell the way 
That leads to realms of endless day, 
And teach in Jesus’ name to pray ¢ 
My Clase. 


Who oft to God in hymns of praise 

Their infant voices sweetly raise, 

And vow to serve him all their days ? 
My Class. 


Whom do I hope to meet above, 
If grateful for their school they prove, 
Sav’d by an everlasting love ? 
My Class. S. 8. M. 





bt 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lines addressed to a Father, have been received, and are under 
consideration: also, W. and Evidences of Conversion Nos. VI. and 
vo. 
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